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I. The Site 


















Clayton, to the National Trust. During the following decade, the 
National Trust uncovered various structures inside the fort, notably the 
granaries; it also built a museum, a short distance from the fort, on land 
generously presented for the purpose by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, to whom 
Housesteads farm belongs, in order to illustrate the character of the fort 
and its associated structures, and to display as many as possible of the 
objects found there. In 1951, the National Trust placed the fort and the 
museum in the guardianship of the Ministry of Works, which is now 
charged with their safe custody for the benefit of the Nation. 

paper, ‘The Roman Camp at Housesteads’, in Archaeologia Aeliana, 
2nd series, XXV (1904), pp. 193-300, where full references are given 
to the earlier accounts; work carried out from 1931 to 1936, for the 
most part in the civil settlement outside the fort (which lies on land not 
in the custody of the Ministry of Works) is described in Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 4th series, IX (1932) onwards, and particular reference may be 
made to the fourth report in Vol. XII (1935), pp. 204-258, in which 
an attempt is made to sum up the available evidence for the character 
of the settlement. 

For a full account of the Wall and its forts, reference may be made 
to the tenth edition of Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wall, revised up 
to the end of 1946 by Professor I. A. Richmond; supplementary details 
are given in the present writer’s The Centenary Pilgrimage of Hadrian's 
Wall (1949), while subsequent excavations, which have added a great 
deal of information, are summarised each year in the Journal of Roman 
Studies, and published in full in Archaeologia Aeliana (Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Newcastle upon Tyne) or the Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Archaeological Society. 




II. Historical Outline 
































III. The Fort 








le via decumana ran from the back (i.e. west) gate of the fort, 
the Centura, to join (4) the via quintana, which ran parallel to 
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(2) The West Gate (porta decumana) 
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Housesteads Roman Fort: West Gate.from the cast 





Housesteads Roman Fort: North Granary from the north-west 
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immediately to the south of the east gate; these thickenings have been 
interpreted in the past as the emplacements for ballistae, the heavy 
catapults which the Roman army regularly used, particularly in the 
third and fourth centuries, but it seems more likely that they represent 
the remains of stairways, to give access to the top of the gatehouse and 
the fighting-platform on the fort-wall. 

The Headquarters Building (principia) (X on the plan) 

This stands at the junction of the via praetoria and the via principalis, 
fronting eastwards on the latter. Successive destructions and restora¬ 
tions, and in later times the work of stone-robbers, have combined to 

at Chesters and Chcsterholm; but there is so little variation in the type, 
from fort to fort, and it is not difficult to reconstruct the original aspect 
of this particular building. Its main entrance was by an archway in its 
east front, giving access to an open courtyard flanked, originally on all 
four sides, subsequendy to north, east and south, by a verandah, the 
: eaves was collected by a gutter which can still be seen 
t quarter of the courtyard. From the courtyard another 
archway led into a great hall, running the full width of die building, 
access to which was also provided by doors from the side-streets; that 
at the south end is no longer visible, but the well-worn steps leading up 
to the northern door will be noticed. On the left of the steps as one 
mounts them is a large block of masonry that represents the tribunal, 
the platform on which the commanding officer of the garrison took his 
seat on ceremonial or official occasions. This hall probably stood higher 
than any other building inside the fort (as will be seen from the small- 
scale reconstruction model of the fort, which forms one of the most 
interesting exhibits in the museum), and was lighted by clerestory 
windows, as were the municipal basilicas, whose plan is clearly derived 
from the same source. The western side of the hall was occupied by 
the customary range of five rooms, now largely obscured by later alter¬ 
ations and the work of stone-robbers. The central room was the unit’s 
chapel, often containing a statue of the Emperor under whom the fort 
had been built or last repaired, as well as the unit’s standards, and per¬ 
haps an altar or two to Discipline or the Emperor’s Genius; the pair of 
rooms to the north of it were occupied by the battalion adjutant 
( comicularius) and his clerks, and those to the south by the standard- 
bearers (signiferi) and their assistants, whose duties included keeping the 
company accounts and acting as managers of the unit’s savings bank (as 
it may fairly be described)—this was the administrative centre of the 
fort, devoted to the elaborate book-keeping that characterised the 
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(XU. the plan) 
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The Bath-house 

The main bath-house of the fort, as usual, was placed some di 
from its walls, on the left bank of the Knag Bum. It has not yei 
excavated; and successive floods, no less than miners prospectir 
lead, and farmers seeking stone for field-walls, have played havo< 
its remains; but it will still repay attention from the spade w 
suitable opportunity offers. 




IV. The Milecastle 



gateway, and in 1933 the interior was completely excavated, for the 
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57 feet 6 inches from east to west. A branch toad led to it from the 
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The Knag Bum Gateway 

This gateway, 120 yards north-east of the fort, was excavated by John 
Clayton in 1856, and uncovered again by the Durham University 
Excavation Committee, on behalf of the National Trust, in 1936; 
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V. The Settlement 
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VI. The Museum 
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Ancient Monuments and 
Historic Buildings 

Many interesting ancient sites and buildings in 
Britain are maintained as national monuments 
by the Ministry of Works. 

GUIDE-BOOKS or pamphlets are on sale at most 
monuments; a list of them is obtainable free from 
H.M. Stationery Office at the addresses given on the 


POSTCARDS are on sale at many monuments, and 
can also be obtained from the Clerk of Stationery, 
Ministry of Works, Lambeth Bridge House, London, 
S.E.I (122 George Street, Edinburgh, 2, for Scottish 
monuments). 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS of most monuments 
may be obtained in large prints at commercial rates, 
postage extra, from die Photographic Librarian, 
Ministry of Works, Abell House, London, S.W.i 
(122 George Street, Edinburgh, 2, for Scottish 
monuments). 









